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DRINKING IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AN INTERPRETATIVE SUMMARY 


George L. Maddox 
Department of Sociology 
~ Millsaps College 
Jackson, Mississippi 


(A paper presented before the Midwest meeting of the Association for 
_ the Advancement of Instruction about Alcohol and Narcotics, Indiana- 
polis, November 9, 1958.) 


Adolescents typically fascinate adults. The teen-ager, who is no 
longer a child but not quite an adult, is fascinating primarily because 
he is a mirror in which the adult may see an extension of himself. The 
teen-ager is a living commentary on the generation that rears him and 
a prophecy about the generation that will inherit the future. Adults in 
stati society have a tremendous emotional investment in the teen- 
ager's success. Every society stakes its life on the assumption that he 
willbe trained so as to become a ern S and responsible member of 
some community. 


| With such high stakes involved it should not be surprising that 
adults in our society periodically agonize over the state of the adoles- 
cent's health, over his education, or over any real or imagined indica- 
tion of his incompetence or irresponsibility. Nor is it surprising that a 
generation of adults in our society, which numbers its alcoholics andthe 
cost.of its excesses with beverage alcohol in the multiple millions, 
periodically looks with some apprehension at what adolescents say 
about and do with alcohol. For years now parents, ministers, educa- 
tors, legislators, editorialists and civic officials have exercised their 
legitimate right to guess, with undetermined accuracy, about teen-age 
attitudes toward drinking and their drinking behavior, There has not 
always been agreement among the guessers about whether the teen- 
ager should be indicted for a too realistic imitation of adult drinking 
behavior or commended for not imitating that behavior. 


There is still room for argument about whether the teen-ager 
should be praised or blamed for what he thinks about and does with al- 
cohol. Fortunately, however, social science research is making it in- 
creasingly less necessary to guess about what he is thinking and doing, 
at least so far as the teen-ager in high school is concerned. 
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It would be premature to suggest that we have all the facts and 
all the answers about drinking in high school. Yet the cumulative re- 
search evidence is beginning to be impressive. It is this cumulative 
evidence, especially as it relates to understanding the potentialities and 
limitations of alcohol education for the teen-ager in high school, that is 
briefly summarized and interpreted in this paper. 


‘Some Relevant Research 


Systematic research on drinking in high school was begun in 1941 
when R. G. McCarthy and E, M. Douglass made an exploratory study 
of attitudes toward and uses of beverage alcohol among students in 
suburban Washington, D.C. Replications of this study were made by 
the same authors in 1945 and 1947.1 Then, between 1953 and 1956, 
three well-conceived and coordinated studies of high school drinking 
behavior appeared under the auspices of the Mrs. John S. Sheppard 
Foundation. - The first of these studies was made in Nassau County, 
Long Island, New York.“ Studies in Racine County, Wisconsin,* and 
' in Metropolitan Wichita and some non-metropolitan counties in Kansas* 
followed. During Spproximately this same period research was com- 
pleted in selected areas of Utah* and Michigan. 


Cumulatively, over 8,000 teen-agers in high school have been 
included in these studies. While this number is admittedly only a 
fraction of all students in American high schools and an even smaller 
fraction of the total number of all teen-agers, the cumulative sample 
provides the basis for generalizations about drinking in high school 
which are more substantial than impressionistic guesses. 


"instruction in Alcohol Problems in Public Schools," 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 8 (1948), 621-38. 

2. N. M. Chappel, et al., The Use of Alcohol Beverages Among High 
_ School Students. New York: The Mrs. JohnS. Sheppard Foundation, 1953. 

3. John L. Miller and J. R. Wahl, Attitudes of High School Students 
Toward Beverage Alcohol. Madison, Wisconsin: The Mrs. John S. 
Sheppard Foundation, 1956. . 

4. Marston M. McCluggage, et al., Attitudes Toward the Use of 
Alcoholic Beverages.. Lawrence, Kansas: The Mrs. John Ss. Sheppard 
Foundation, 1956. ~ 

5. A. D. Slater, "A Study of the Use of Alcoholic Beverages Among 
High School Students in Utah, '' Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 


13 (1952), 78-86. 
6. Christopher E. Sower, Bevode McCall, and George L. Maddox, A 
Study of HighSchool Drinking: The Pattern and Social Context of a Com- 


mon Illegal Act. A preliminary researgh report of the Social | ae, 
Service, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Michigan §S 


University, under a grant from the State Board of Alcoholism, Lansing, | 


Michigan, 1 956. 
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While we are learning more and more about student drinking be- 
havior, some guessing is still necessary with regard to the effective- 
ness of alcohol education forthe highschool student. Systematic studies 
which propose to evaluate the impact of various types of alcohol educa-: 
tion on student attitudes and drinking behavior are not in evidence. Dr.’ 
Raymond McCarthy of Yale, who is in a better position than most to 
know what is going on in alcohol education in this country, said only last 
year in a speech addressed to the members of this association, 


Frankly I doubt the effect of our work to date, admirable 
though it is, has been as extensive as we would hope, or as 
productive. We have been dealing on the surface level, pro- 
ducing materials and techniques in teaching situations. This 
is a necessary and important introductory phase. But I 
think it is time for us to consider seriously the limitations 
ofthis approach and to direct attention to a somewhat deep- 
er level of action. 


In brief, the proposition is advanced that we have at our disposal good 
transmitting equipment in alcohol education but as yet no assurance that 
any adolescents are tuning us in. | 


Every participant in or observer of alcohol education for the ado- 
lescent in high school has his own impressions about the accurateness 
of Dr. McCarthy's conclusion -- about whether or not anyone is tuning 
in, what he hears if he tunes in, and what he concludes about what he 
hears. Therefore, several weeks ago when about two hundred and 
seventy freshmen appeared onthe campus ofthe church-related, liberal 
arts college at which I teach, there was an opportunity todo some small 
scale audience research to check my impressions. The simple ex- 


ploratory study which resulted left many questions about the effective- 


ness of alcohol education unanswered. However, those questions which 


_ were suggestively, though partially, answered will be shared with you 


briefly along with the summary of high school drinking research. 


In any summary presentation such. as this it is necessary to il- 
lustrate selectively and to avoid detailed documentation of more than a 
few basic points. These limitations you will understand. Those of you. 
who are interested in the research procedure used in the studies sum- 
marized here or in the specific details of the various findings must be 
referred to the original research reports. 


‘From Generation to Generation 


The teen-ager in high school does not invent the idea of drinking; 


he learns it. Among the most important available models after which 


he patterns his behavior are prestigeful adults in his community. After 
all, the adult members of a society ordinarily are the ones who define 
and allocate privileges and tasks and the ones who mete out rewards 


7. "Recent Trends in Alcohol Education,"' Newsletter of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Instruction about Alcohol and Narcotics, 3 


(1957), 7. 


« 
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and punishment for conformity and non-conformity. They not only de- 
fine what is valued and disvalued behavior; they also pass on their defi- . 
nitions to their offspring by precept and example... Therefore, what 
adults typically say about and do with alcohol would be expected to de- 
fine an important aspect of the image of adulthood after which adoles- 
cents increasingly model their own behavior. This expectation antici- 
pates the most basic finding of research on drinking in. high school: 
The pattern and social context of drinking by high school students re- 
flects to a marked degree the exposure of these adolescents to the pat- 
tern and social context of drinking among adults. 


A Student Image of Adult Behavior. - When a high school student 
takes a close look at the behavior of adults around him, his chances 
are better than one in two of seeing a user of beverage alcohol. The 
term user here is defined so as to exclude those persons who use al- 
cohol for religious purposes only and those whose use has been confinee& 
to an isolated or joking situation. 


Surveys have rather consistently shown that about six in ten 
adults in the United States are users.- Student imagery of adult drink- 
ing behavior is consistent with the suryey data. In the Michigan study, | 
for example, a majority of students, both users,and non-users, imagin- 
ed the typical adult to be auser. In the Sheppard Foundation studies, 
the high proportion of students who reported one or both parents to be 
a user and that alcohol waS available to them in the home also reflects 
the widely-shared image among high school teen-agers of drinking as ) 
expected adult behavior. 


Reflecting their observations of adult drinking behavior, these 
high school students in Michigan typically thought of and talked about 
alcohol as a socialbeverage rather than as a narcotic with predominant 
and necessarily anti-social consequences. What alcohol as a narcotic 
was said to do to the individual and the groups with which he is asso- _ 
ciated was countered by what it was thought to do for the individual and _ 
his group associations. ss 


In the Michigan study, for example, students were asked to 
specify those situations in which adults were mostlikely todrink. Their 
: imagery of adult drinking situations concentrated predominantly on in- 
formal social activity, on parties, and the celebration of special events. 
This should not be construed to mean that these students were com- 
pletely naive about the potentially anti-social consequences of some 

types of adult drinking or of their own drinking. 


On the basis of somewhat impressionistic interview evidence, the 
Michigan students did appear to have only a vague idea of the meaning 
of alcoholism and of how the alcoholic is to be differentiated from the 
inebriate. Yet these students rather consistently reported their belief — 
that addictive drinking is not typical adult behavior. Moreover, even 
when alcoholic addiction was recognized as a possibility, attention was 
characteristically directed to the personality ofthe drinker as a source 
ofthe problem as often as to alcohol itself. Tothese students, addictive 
drinking on the part of teen-agers seemed even more atypical than they 
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believed it to ‘be for adults. 


The fact remains that drinking behavior perSists. It appears to 
persist largely because the teen-ager, as well as the adult he so often 
‘imitates, believes that beverage alcohol does something forhim as well 
as to him. The use of beverage alcohol appears tobe deeply entrenched 
in our socialtradition. Custom relates drinking to sociability generally 
and specifically to the party and the celebration of special events. And 
some drinking is characteristically sanctioned by important social 
| groups in the teen-ager's experience. Thus his competence to drink 
appropriately in various situations is one available means to demon- 
| _ strate his increasing competence as a member ofa rgticitid which has 

such ‘drinking customs. 


Learning to Drink. - The reported image of the adult typically 
as a user and the predominant image of alcohol as a social beverage 
rather than as a drug anticipate the finding in every study of drinking 
in high school: The most likely situation for the student's first exposure 
to alcohol is inthe home inthe presence of parents or other adults. The 
usual age for this exposure is in the thirteenth or fourteenth year. 


In the home situation the adolescent, if he is exposed to alcohol 
at all, is permitted a legitimate, though an admittedly premature, 
"playing at'' or experimentation with this particular facet of adult role 
playing. Teen-age drinking in the home context, therefore, is properly 
conceived as a kind of anticipatory socialization into a pattern of be- 

-_havior which is recognized as legitimate for young adults. 


This implied legitimacy of teen-age experimentation with bever- 
age alcohol in the presence of adults is at variance with assumptions 
frequently made about implacable parental opposition to drinking by 
| their adolescent children. It is also at variance with the assumption 
| that laws should and are able to limit the use of beverage alcohol to 
adults. For, not only do teen-agers in high school report that their 
first exposure to alcohol is typically in the home context; they also re+ 
port parental approval of this limited experimentation. For example, 
a majority of teen-age users in both the Wisconsin and New York 
studies report parental approval of some drinking at home and a size- 
able minority make the same report in the Kansas study. 


The imputed permissiveness of parentallaw with regard to drink- 
ing appears to undermine the laws of the community enacted to mini- 
mize or preclude the use of alcohol by minors. There is no indication 
in any study that such laws are, in fact, successful in keeping minors 
who desire to drink from drinking. More than this, the interview data 
of the Michigan study give no indication that students who violated state 
liquor laws were inclined to think of themselves as lawbreakers. On 
the contrary, there were frequent indications of a certain relish with 
which some students recounted their exploits in securing alcohol in 
violation of the law. 2 


Insight into this interesting attitude toward laws enacted to con- 
trol the use of beverage alcohol by minors is provided by an under- 
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standing of the typical student's view of the morality of drinking by his 
age peers. In the Michigan study, for example, only one in five stu- - 
dents thought of teen-age drinking as absolutely morally wrong. The 
other four in five, including both users and non-users, preferred to 
think of it interms of situational appropriateness or inappropriateness. 


Most students could conceive of situations in which drinking would 
be morally acceptable for other teen-agers even if not for themselves. 
While those students who reported the greatest interest and participa- 
tion in organized religion were also most likely to express absolute 
moral disapproval of teen-age drinking, a majority of those who ex- 
pressed at least conditional moral approval also identified themselves 
with some church. This suggests that most of the students in the 
Michigan study had failed to grasp any necessary connection between 
being identified with a religious organization and being totally abstinent. 
This failure presumably they share with their parents and other adults 
in the community after whose behavior they model their own. 


In any discussion of the process in which the teen-ager is taught 
and learns attitudes toward beverage alcohol it is important to empha- 
size that drinking behavior is never approved unconditionally by adults 
for themselves, much less for their minor. children. Even when they 
give conditional approval to some pre-mature teen-age experimentation 
with this facet of adult role playing, however, adults do not insure 
themselves control over that experimentation. The Sheppard Founda- 
tion studies, which assess parental approval of student drinking, re- 
port that students frequently drink more than their parents know about, 


~especially when they are with their age peers in situations not super- 


vised by adults. Interview data from the Michigan study suggest why 
this is so. 


In this study the high school student rather consistently referred 
to tasting alcohol with parents but to drinking it with their age peers. 
This distinction implies an awareness on the teen-ager's part that 
parental approval of controlled experimentation with "playing at" adult 
roles is not equivalent to parental approval of playing adult roles. In 
the presence of adults, teen-age drinking behavior is pre-mature and 
anticipatory. For the exploration of a wider range of experience in 
adult-like drinking, the student must ordinarily seek out his age peers. 
Adults expect this tohappen even when they wish that such unsupervised 
drinking might be avoided. 


Discussion of drinking behavior in teen-age peer groups often in- . 
vites the inference that-these peer groups exert an illegitimate but ir- 
resistible pressure on their abstinent members to become users. This 


is a half-truth at best. In the first place, although the teen-ager may 
practice drinking with his peers, he is as likely, if not more likely, to> 
learn about drinking from observation of his parents or other adults 
rather than from his peers. Therefore, in many instances, peer groups 
only suggest thatthe teen-ager do prematurely what adults have already 
Suggested that he may eventually do legitimately when he "comes of 


age." 
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A basic problem of many teen-agers revolves, then, around just 
when a person "comes of age."' The simple legalistic answer is, of 
course, that a person "comes of age" at twenty-one. This completely 
ignores the fact that adult-like responsibilities and roleplaying such as 
marriage, a full-time job that provides financial independence from 
parents, or entry into the armed forces have no particular relationship 
to a person's being twenty-one years of age. With each advancing grade 
of high school a larger and larger proportion of high school students 
drop out and assume such adult-like roles. Of those remaining who are 
finally graduated from high school, two of three will assume such roles 
almost immediately. Insofar as the teen-ager in high school typically 
thinks of the adult as a user, it is not particularly surprising to find 
that the proportion of users in high school increases as graduation is 
approached. 


In the absence of consensus among adults and teen-agers about 
precisely when one "comes of age," the teen-ager is observed to "play 
at'' or play adult drinking roles before audiences of his age peers in- 
creasingly with age. He may drink with them rather than merely taste 
with them as he frequently must do in the presence of adults. 


Teen-age claims to adult drinking privileges are not always ap- 
proved by teen-age peer groups, however. Sometimes these claims 
ane considered to be as pre-mature by his peers as they are by adults. 
Teen-agers refer to pre-mature behavior of this kind as "acting smart." 
Yét, such disapproval tends to decrease with age so that, in the last 
year of high school, approval of some teen-age drinking will be given 
even by a majority of non-users. | 


This rather sanguine interpretation of teen-age group drinking is 
not proposed out of ignorance of some instances to the contrary. Peer 
groups do sometimes use drinking as a kind of hazing. Aspirants for 
group acceptance may be asked to violate adult prohibition against un- 
supervised drinking as an indication of good faith’ and loyalty to the 
group. Some peer group drinking among immature teen-agers also un- 
questionably results in inebriety and related tragedies. Peer group 
drinking experiences may occasionally suggest a means of reality 
modification to the adolescent with limited personal resources for in- 
terpersonal adjustment which might not have otherwise occurred. Un- 
supervised drinking by teen-agers is legitimately disturbing to parents, 
if for no other reason, because it suggests the growing independence of 
the teen-ager in an area of behavior for which the parents cannot al- 
ways assume that he is adequately prepared. Yet it should be re-em- 
phasized that teen-age peer group drinking reflects exposure to adult 
drinking behavior and is considered illegitimate largely because it is 
pre- 


in summary, the teen-ager does not invent the idea of drinking. 
He learns it. The basic model for his behavior comes from the adult 
world although a significant part of his experimentation with qxanking is 
done eee audiences of his age peers as they move toward ''coming of 


age. "' 
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Drinking in High School. - Up to this point the focus of our dis- 
cussion has been on elaborating the proposition that drinking in high 
school reflects to a marked degree the teen-ager's understanding ofthe 
adult world toward which he is moving. As the teen-ager in high school 
typically understands it, drinking seems to be a legitimate part of this 
world. His problem is not so much a matter of whether he may drink 
eventually if he likes but a matter of timing so as to avoid antagonizing 
adults and his age peers. At this point our attention will: shift from 
what the teen-ager in high school thinks about beverage alcohol to what 
he reports doing with it. 


It is the rare student who is graduated from high school without 
at least one experimental taste of beverage alcohol. In the Michigan 
study, for example, the chances were only five in one hundred that a 
student in the last two years of high sont had not tasted or used al- 
cohol at least once. 


In spite of the fact that almost all upperclassmen in high school 
have at least experimented with drinking, frequent and intensive drink- 
ing are atypical. In the various studies which have been under con- 
sideration here, estimates of the proportion of users -- that is, ex- 
cluding those persons who have used alcohol in an experimental joking 
way or for religious purposes only -- have varied from one student to 
three to as many as eight students in ten. Yet estimates of the pro- 
portion of frequent or intensive drinkers -- that is, those who average 
as much as one drink a day -- have ranged between one student in fifty 
and one in sixteen. In the Wisconsin study, for example, more than 
half of the six students in ten who were classified as users reported 
that they had not used beverage alcohol even once inthe week preceding 
the study. the users only’one in three reported hav- 
ing been "high" or "gay" during the preceding month and only one in 
six reported having.been drunk during this same period. Comparable 
conclusions are drawn about infrequent and non-intensive drinking be- 
havior in metropolitan Wichita. 


Among high school students the most commonly used beverage is 
beer; wine is the second most commonly used. Whiskey and mixed 
drinks involving high alcoholic content beverages. are much less likely 
to be used than either beer or wine. Factors of availability, cost and 
an awareness of differences in physiological effects appear x be in- 
volved in the observed choices of beverages among students. 


All social behavior must be understood in terms of a social 
position of a member of society in relation to cthers in that society. 
Drinking behavior is no exception. Factors of age, sex, rural-urban 
residence, religion and socio-economic status are reflected in ob- 
served differences in the drinking behavior of adults in our society. 
The basic proposition of this paper anticipates what is, in fact, found: 
These factors are also reflected in the differential drinking behavior of 
the teen-ager in high school. 


Among high school students the chances that one will be a user 
increase with age and are higher for the male than for female. Differ- 
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ent customs with regard to drinking are reflected in the higher propor- 
tion of users among urban in contrast to rural students and among 
Jewish and Catholic in contrast to Protestant students. Students at the 
extremes of socio-economic status are more likely to be users than 
those in the middle range of status. 


For emphasis, this part of the presentation should be concluded 
as it was begun: Both what students think about and do with beverage 
alcohol reflect to a marked degree their exposure to adult drinking be- 
havior. 


Some Observations about Alcohol Education 


None of the studies of high school drinking included in this inter- 
pretative summary were designed to explore the effectiveness or prob- 
able effectiveness of alcohol education for the high school student. All 
ofthe studies do, nevertheless, provide information for educators about 
the teefi-agers who presumably are to be educated about alcohol. The 
most basic implication of this information may be summarized as fol- 
lows: The use of beverage alcohol is so integrally a part of the be- 
havior patterns of the society into which the teen-ager is being social- 
ized that the.only approach to alcohol education which has any chance of 
success is one that does not over-simplify the problem and that does 
not give the entire job to a single community agency. Effective alcohol 
education appears to be, of necessity, a community responsibility. 


The high school drinking studies have established beyond reason- 
able doubt that exposure to and some experimental use of beverage al- 
cohol is a common high school experience. Moreover, it is equally 
clear that teen-agers characteristically view drinking typically as ex- 
pected and legitimate adult behavior and, to a limited extent, permis- 
sible behavior for themselves in some situations. To the extent that 
this is the case, it hardly appears reasonable to plan programs of al- 
cohol education in most communities on the assumption that either 
adults or teen-agers accept total abstinence as a self-evident, desir- 
able goal. 


Lack of consensus about the goal of alcohol education has long 
been recognized by school administrators and teachers. The awareness 
of this is certainly related to the reluctance of public school personnel 
to offer alcohol education. It is also a better explanation of the desire 
of schoolmen who offer alcohol education to focus on "demonstrable 
facts about alcohol" as much as possible than is the accusation that 
concentrating on "'facts'' evades moral issues. If accusations are war- 
ranted, they should be addressed to community leaders generally and 
not to schoolmen alone. ’ 

The pervasiveness of teen-age experience with alcohol in the 
home context, the widely shared image of’the adult typically as a user 
and the possibility of satisfying drinking experiences within teen-age 
groups also wouldbe expected to have an important bearing on what and 
how the teen-ager in high school can be taught effectively about bever- 
age alcohol. Dr. McCarthy apparently had this problem in mind when, 
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after expressing doubt that alcohol education to date has been particu- 
larly effective or productive, he goes on to suggest why: 


Communication is a two-way process. I would judge that 
our transmitting equipment is good. But what do we know 
about the number of receivers? How many tune us in and 
then shift to another frequency when they hear the opening 
announcement of our programs?.... Patterned ways of be- 
havior are learned, and because they are learned, they can 
be modified. The behavior patterns which are emotionally 
charged, which are sanctioned by the group, are likely to 
resist criticism, to reject approaches which are in conflict 
with those which have been practiced PY. the group. for a 
long period of.time. 8 : 


This paper-has summarized something of what we know about the 
"receivers'' of alcohol education in high school. At the same time it 
has .been pointed out that we know little about whether the receivers 
shift to another frequency’ when alcohol education is mentioned or what 
is received even when the frequency is not shifted since there is a 
striking absence of research on effectiveness of education in this area. 
For this reason it is relevant to report and interpret here the findings 
of a small exploratory survey of what one group of high school students 
received when they were exposed to alcohol education. 


A random sample of eighty students, approximately one-fourth of 
the entering class of freshmen in a church related, liberal arts college 
in Mississippi, recently were asked to report their exposure to what 
they recognized as alcohol education. They were then asked to indi- 
cate something of what they had learned about beverage alcohol as well 
as some of their attitudes toward it and something about their use of it. 
These students had been onthe college campus for less than two weeks, 

so presumably what they reported did not reflect their college experi- 
ence to any significant degree. 


This sample of freuhrien by no stretch of the imagination could 
be considered representative of persons who had just graduated from 
high school. By being in college at all they were among the privileged 
one in three who continue their education beyond high school. More- 
over, these freshmen presumably come from families which have more 
than an ordinary interest in organized religion and from families iden- 
tified with denominations having strong official positions in favor of 
total abstinencg. as a way of life. Three of four students in the sample 
came from Methodist or Baptist homes. These biases, however, would | | 
lead one to expect to find students who had received alcohol education 
and received it as appreciatively as any other category of high school — 
students could be expected to receive it. : 


A majority of students in the sample did report that they had been 
exposed to some formal education about alcohol in church school, pub- 
lic school, or both. Seven in ten students claimed exposure to what 
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they considered formal alcohol education in church school and six out 
of ten reported such exposure in public schools. On the basis of a 
simple questionnaire survey, it would be presumptuous to evaluate the 
quality of the education transmitted to these students or its long range 
effectiveness. It is possible, however, to apply some crude and tenta- 
tive measures of what was received by them and its immediate effec - 
tiveness. 

First, exposure to alcohol education affected significantly neither 
student attitudes of approval or disapproval of drinking nor whether or 
not the student reported himself to be auser. Six of ten students ap- 
proved of the use of beverage alcohol by their peers under some cir- 
cumstances. Three of ten thought that their parents would consider 
learning to drink just a part of growing up and only one in ten of the 
students thought that he would be severely punished by his cocdeiamuc for 
drinking away from home. 


Three of four students in the sample had had at least one experi- 
mental drink in high school and half of the students who had had more 
than an experimental drink had used beverage alcohol within the past 
year. The chances were one in two that the first exposure to alcohol 
was in the home. Briefly, then, the reported attitudes and use of 
beverage alcohol within the sample approximates the reported attitude 
and use patterns which have been observed in high school drinking 
studies generally. However, it is possible to go one step further to 
note that, in.the sample drawn from the college freshmen, knowing that 
a student has been exposed to aicohol education was not, in this case, 
useful for predicting either attitudes toward or use of beverage alcohol. 
Effects of this education on the frequency and intensity of drinking re- 
main to be explored. 


Second, knowing that a student had been exposed to alcohol edu- 
cation in church or public schools was not useful in predicting the ac- 
_ curacy of student information about alcohol. Two very simple pro- 
cedures were used to ascertain what the students in the sample knew, 
or believed that they knew, about alcohol. First, the"basic informa- 
tion checklist" in McCarthy's pamphlet Facts About Alcohol? was com- 
pleted by each student. Then he was asked to indicate what he believed 
to be the most important information he had learned about alcohol and 
also that information about which he was most unsure. The results 
are quite tentative but nevertheless suggestive. 


Scores on the "basic information checklist' were not significantly 
different for those who had and those who had not had formal alcohol 
education. Interestingly, the average score of the males was poorer 
than that ofthe females and both males and females who hadhad alcohol 
education in public school only scored more poorly even than those who 
reported no formal alcohol education at all. 


Students, regardless of whether or not they reported exposure to. 


alcohol education, felt that the general detrimental effect of alcohol on 


9. (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1951), 14. 
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mind and body was the most important thing they had learned. No stu- 
dent referred to alcohol as a poison. Some few intheir choice of phras- 
ing reflected exposure to precise information about alcohol, for ex- 
ample, some students who reported alcohol education labeled alcohol 
as a depressant rather than a stimulant. But other students who also 
reported exposure to alcohol education were equally certain that alcohol 
"destroys brain tissue," "causes cancer,'' or "never leaves the blood 
once it gets in."' Typically, those students who reported that they knew 
most about the detrimental effects of alcohol also reported this as the 
area of greatest uncertainty and need for further information. The stu- 
dents indicated uncertainty about how much alcohol is required to pro- 
duce specific effects. They were particularly uncertain about the re- 
lationship between drinking and alcoholism. 


There is no simple explanation of why, for these students, ex- 
posure to alcohol education in church or school is not reflected in dis- 
tinctive attitudes toward and uses of beverage alcohol that are signifi- 
cantly different from those who have not been exposed. The best single 
answer is that alcohol education is also taught outside church and 
school. It is relevant to note that, when asked to identify the persons 
from whom the most important information about alcohol had been 
learned, students most frequently responded "parents.'' The next most 
commonly reported source of information was the students' age peers. 
Here again we are reminded that attitudes toward and uses of beverage. 
alcohol are the products of group experience. Courses in alcohol edu-. 
cation in church or public school do not take place in a vacuum but in 
the midst of communities in which family and peer groups' experiences 
typically take precedence over classroom experiences if a choice has 


to be made. Precisely because this is so, failure to consider alcohol ~ 


education a community responsibility and a community opportunity is 
to insure over-simplified, inadequate, and ineffective alcohol educa - 
tion. 


In conclusion, increasingly we are learning more and more about 
students in high school, the receivers of information about alcohol. The 
pattern and social context of their drinking and attitudes toward drink- 
ing reflect to a marked degree the exposure of these adolescents to the 
pattern and social context of drinking among adults. Moreover, the use 
of beverage alcohol is so integrally a part of the behavior patterns of 
the society into which the teen-ager is being socialized that the only ap- 
proach to alcohol education which has any chance of success is one that 
does not over-simplify the problem, one that views alcohol education 
as a community responsibility and community opportunity. 
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A PROGRAM FOR EDUCATION 
ABOUT ALCOHOL 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF UTAH 


Knight Belknap Kerr, Ed.D. 


(The following paper is a summary of Dr. Kerr’s dissertation for the 
degree of Doctor of Education, awarded by the University of Utah in 
the fall of 1958. Dr. Kerr, who attended the Yale Summer School of 
Alcohol Studies in 1951, has been an active member of AAIAN and has 
served on the Executive Board. Paper bound copies of the dissertation 
are being distributed at cost by the Utah State Board on Alcoholism, 
221 David Keith Building, Salt Lake City.) 


I. THE PROBLEM 


The problem of this study was to experiment with a suggested. 


program of instruction on alcohol for the public schools of Utah. 
Prompted by the need for more guidance and direction in the matter of 
where and when the subject of alcohol should be taught in the public 
schools, what should be taught at the different grade levels, and how it 
should be taught, an extensive study was made of the literature and 
suggestions for a proposed program were formulated. These sugges- 


tions were in the form of subject outlines for junior high school Health, 


senior high school Driver Education, senior high school Health or 
Biology, and senior high school Social Studies. They also included a 
list of basic items of information for junior high school, a list of basic 
items of information for senior high school, and a list of suggested ac- 
tivities. 
Thirty teachers with three thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
five students in Salt Lake City and County tried out these suggestions. 
All of the teachers and almost half of the students submitted individual 
evaluations, giving their opinions regarding various aspects of the in- 
struction and making suggestions for improvement of the instruction. 
Improvements were also ret <ommended by a number of experts in the 
field. These evaluations formed the basis for recommendations for a 
coordinated program of instruction for the public schools of Utah. 


Il. FINDINGS 

The following were the important findings of the study: 

1. The amount of time spent by teachers in their instruction 
about alcohol varied from the equivalent of about two one-hour class 
periods in Driver Education to an average of twelve or thirteen class 
periods in Seventh and Eighth Grades and in the high school areas of 
Health and Social Studies. An average of about nineteen class periods 
was spent in the Ninth Grade. Most teachers believed that they needed 
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additional time. Good interest was shown on the part of junior high 
school students. In the senior high school there was considerably more 
interest displayed in Driver Education and Social Studies than was evi- 
dent in most Health classes. 


2. By having students respond to a pre-test before andthen again 
after instruction, it was possible to determine, at least to some ex- 
tent, how much they had learned about alcohol, and to some extent at 
least the effectiveness of the program of instruction. The average 
score of the Seventh-Eighth Grade group was about 12 per cent higher 
the second time they took the test, while the average score of the Ni#th- 
Twelfth Graders was about 17 per cent higher. A tabulation of-incor- 
rect answers to certain statements onthe test indicated that some facts 
about alcohol apparently were slow to be accepted by many of the stu- 
dents. 


3. Students who heard an Alcoholics Anonymous speaker had an 
average score the second time they took the attitude part of the test 
about 6 percent higher than the average score of those who didnot hear 
such a speaker. Hearing the personal story of one with first hand ex- 
perience seemed to be important in changing attitudes. 

4, Approaches to the teaching unit which were. reported by the 
most teachers as being successful were a discussion of challenging 
questions, and the use of films. Other approaches reported were: 
presentation of background or historical information by the teacher, 
teacher-pupil planning, discussion of charts and posters, analysis of 
traffic accidents and their causes, Alcoholics Anonymous speakers, and 
the use of a pre-test. 7 


5. Teachers who presented the facts about alcohol and did not 
take a stand for or against drinking obtained a more enthusiastic re- 
sponse on the part of students generally than did those who took = a 
stand. 


6. Teachers seemed quite well satisfied with the outlines and 
‘teaching helps which had been prepared for their use. However, the 
Sixth Grade teachers reported that the information provided was too 
difficult for most of their students to understand. 


7. Activities hich were reported by teachers as being used to 
good advantage to culminate their instruction were: films, Alcoholics 
Anonymous speakers, class discussion, field trips, and the use for 
the second time of the Information Check List or pre-test. Almost all 
of the activities which were reported as being unsuccessful were re- 
ported under other circumstances and by other teachers to be success- 
ful. 


8. Listed by students as the most profitable activities at nearly 
every grade level were: field trips (Ninth through Twelfth Grades), 
Alcoholics Anonymous speakers, films, and class discussion. Some 
activities, such as field trips, Alcoholics Anonymous speakers, oral 
reports, and panel discussions seemed to be better adapted to the 
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senior high school group. Quiz games, notebooks, and the making of 
charts and posters were more successful with the junior high school 
students. Teachers agreed with the preferences of the students. 


These same activities were listed as being those best liked by the 
students. However, the percentage of students who liked the activities 
was less than the percentage of those who believed that they were 
profitable activities. | 


9. Inthe opinions of students the resource speakers from Al- 
coholics Anonymous who came to the classroom and told-of their own 
struggle with alcohol were very much more effective than'were speak- 
ers who came and gave strictly information. . 


10. Films were listed by teachers and students of all grade levels 
as one of the most effective methods of instruction. 


11. Publications which were listed as most informative by a 
majority of teachers and students at all grade levels were: Facts About 
Alcohol, Exploring Alcohol Questions, and The Alcohol Problem Visu- 
alized. 


The younger students, Sixth and some Seventh Graders, had little 
Suitable reading material other than their textbooks. 


12, Classroom libraries maintained by two high school teachers 
created a lot of interest. Students in classes of these two teachers did 
considerably more research and study than did students of most other 
teachers. 


13, Generally speaking, students seémed well satisfied with their 
program of instruction. Comparatively few of them listed any activi- 
ties which they disliked. | 

14, Suggestions by students for improvement in the instruction 
consisted almost entirely of activities which they had reported as being 
successful and which apparently were desired to an increased extent. 
In most instances teachers and students made similar recommenda- 
tions. 


15. Over 90 percent of the junior high school students indicated 
that they had gained a better understanding about the use of alcohol as 
a result of the instruction. In senior high school Driver Training and 
Social Studies classes ‘close to 80 per cent reported a better under- 
standing, while in Health classes the percentage bial from 66 per 
cent to 92 per cent. 


16. Although there was some duplication of effort on the part of 
some Health teachers and teachers of other classes in the junior high, 
teachers did not believe that it presented a problem. On the high school 
level, duplication appeared to be of a minor nature at three schools, 
while at the other two schools teachers and students reported that it 
had become a problem. 
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17. Both teachers and students indicated that information about 
alcohol should be taught several times during the junior and senior high 
years. Almost all of the teachers indicated that it should be taught in 
their own particular subject areas and grade levels. Students, with 
few exceptions, listed the grade and class in which they were enrolled 
during the period of the study as a suitable place for this instruction. 


18. All but three of the teachers believed that special training 
was desirable or perhaps even necessary, if an effective job were to 
be done in this area of instruction. 


19. Teachers recommended as methods of coordinating the pro- 
gram of instruction: the following: coordination by teachers within a 
building, coordination by the school administrator, and coordination 
within the school district by a curriculum committee, with additional 
help from the state office in the form of teaching outlines and other 
materials. 


Ill CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions were formulated, based upon the find- 
ings of the study: 


1. The study showed that instruction about alcohol could be quite — 
effective when carried out in fairly well defined places within the cur- 
riculum and with materials suitable to the age, arabe and experi- 
ence of the students. 


2. The enthusiasm with which teachers received the subject 
matter outlines and teaching helps prepared for their use indicateda 
definite need for this type of help from the district and state levels. 


3. The fact that 92 per cent of the junior high school students 
reported a better understanding as a result of the instruction about al- 
cohol, as compared to 79 per cent of the senior high school students, 
was an indication that such instruction could be given to. good advantage 
in the junior high school. : 


4. Eighth Grade Health or Science appeared to be a good place 
for the one teaching unit recommended for the junior high school. Most 
of the Sixth and Seventh Grade teachers believed that their students 
were not mature enough to grasp some of the fundamental concepts in- 
cluded in the prepared outlines. There also appeared to be a lack of 
Suitable reading material for these younger students other than text- 
books, especially in the case of the Sixth Grade. : 


5. Students in senior high school Driver Education and Social 
Studies showed a great deal of interest in-the subject. Interest was 
also high in the case of some senior high school Health classes. In 
other situations a dislike for the Health class itself, together with un- 
necessary duplication of subject matter with other classes, had a defi- 
nite effect upon student interest. Driver Education, Social Studies, woul 
Health appeared to be areas where effective instruction could be car- 
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ried out if there were proper coordination within the school and within 
the school district. 


6. Effective learning seemed to take place best when there was 
a good learning situation and when good teaching techniques were used. 
Situations such as those in which Health classes met for two or three 
one-hour class periods per week, alternating with _— Education, 
seemed to be a handicap to students. 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are submitted in view ofthe find- 
ings and conclusions of the study: : 


1. That whens be taken by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to make available to teachers suggested outlines and teachinghelps 
in this particular area of instruction. These materials would supple- 
ment the information contained in the present booklet, Suggestions for 
Teaching the Effects of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Other Narcotic Drugs. 


2. That local school districts endeavor to coordinate instructi6n 
in the various subject matter fields and grade levels, so as to avoid un- 
necessary duplication. 


3. That the local school districts encourage teachers to attend 
the Utah School of Alcohol Studies, or to take the special classes in 
education about alcohol which are offered by the institutions of high 
learning, so that they will be in a position. to give effective instruction 
in their classrooms. 


4, That education about alcohol be carried/out atthe grade levels 
and in the subject matter areas listed below, using the recommended 
outlines and materials: | 


Eighth Grade Health or Science 
Tenth Grade Driver Education 
Tenth Grade Health or Biology 

h or Twelfth Grade American | Problems or 
Sociolo 


5S. That there be continuing research in the following phases of 
education about alcohol-- : 
a. Effective teaching techniques and class activities. 
b. Effective teaching aids and materials. 
c. Where and when in the curriculum this subject might 
most advantageously be taught. | 
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PERSONAL SECURITY EDUCATION 
IN FLINT, MICHIGAN. 


(For several years teachers and administrators infthe Flint, Michi- 
gan, public schools have been experimenting with a senior high course 
of study called ‘Personal Security Education’, This is a credit course 
which meets two hours per week for one semester. Topics in addition 
to Driver Education include: Alcohol, Drugs and Narcotics, Civil De- 
fense, First Aid, Personal and Community Health. Because this course 
represents an interesting attempt at integration of alcohol material, 
we are reproducing the alcohol section verbatin. ) 


SUGGESTED TEACHING APPROACHES AND LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS ' 


STATEMENT ON ALCOHOL 


One of the main objectives of secondary schools is to help boys and 
girls develop patterns of living which will serve them well the rest of 
their lives... Recently, the proportion of our youth availing themselves 
of these opportunities has been growing rapidly. In view of the signifi- 
cant part that alcoholic beverages occupy in the social aspects of many 
life designs, the school has an ee to deal with this topic ef- 
fectively. 


The modern world with its rapid means of transportation, its labor 
Saving machinery, its potentialities for human conservation and human 
destruction is a world shaped by varying forces of science. For good 
or ill, the application of science tothe social organizations and cultural | 
patterns of the past has not been accomplished without direct effect 
upon the individual himself. The sciences have given him methods and 
techniques for attacking with confidence many of his problems; in addi- © 
tion, the whole field holds promise for a better solution of personal and 
social problems in the future. Certainly the choices and behaviors as- 
sociated with temperate living are just as deserving of an understand- 
able scientific basis. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


I- THE ROLE OF THE oe IN _ BEALENG WITH CONTRO- 
VERSIAL ISSUES 3 


A. Controversial issues are inherent in our society because it 
is a dynamic changing society. Change in a democracy 
evolves through the processes of open discussion and fre- 
quent expressions of the will of the people. Any democracy, 
if it is to remain a democracy, must expect, anticipate, and 
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welcome orderly change -- political, social, and economic. 
It must recognize that controversy regarding proposed 
changes will arise, and it. must provide a way for its citi- 
zenry to become informed on controversial issues. These 
basic premises must be recognized by both teachers and the 
community. 


B. The teacher should create an atmosphere favorable to the 
teaching about alcohol. 


@ C. The function of the teacher is to help pupils develop intelli- 
gent opinion based upon full understanding of the problem. 


D. There should be a self-evaluation Ee the teacher in terms of 
his bias and feeling. 


E. <A teacher of alcohol education should prepare himself in 
terms of 


1. Evaluation of own feelings and bias. 
2. Clear understanding of the moral issue involved. 
3. Knowledge ofhow tohandle conflicting ideas about alcohol. 
Il - ELEMENTS OF AN ALCOHOL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
A. It should be part of an lakeieubed program in various fields. 
This can more easily be accomplished by utilizing the faculty | 3 
committee approach in developing a program of alcohol edu- 
cation. ‘If the majority of a faculty cooperates in the active 
planning of such a program, its chances for success are that 
much better. 


B. Help a person understand himself athis own level of compre- 
hension. | 


C. In-service training of teachers in the field of alcohol educa- 
tion. 


D. Mental health of young people. 
III - ISSUES INVOLVED IN AN ALCOHOL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


A. Intensity, attitudes, problems,’ misconceptions of thinking in 
various communities. 


B. Teen-age practices and views. 
C. Educational influences at work in the community. 


D. Influence of churches, social agencies and the existence ofa 
cooperative attitude among existing agencies. 


E. Reasons for drinking. 
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F. 


G. 


A. 
B. 
c. 


D. 


Social problems associated with the use of alcohol. 


Philosophy underlying non-use of alcohol. 


IV - ALCOHOL FACTS 


Chemistry and manufacture of alcohol. 
Chemical properties of alcohol. 
Uses of alcohol: beverage - industrial. 


Economics: of alcohol. 


The preceding topics should be treated in simple, non-technical - 
language... The material to be presented should be covered in 1-3 
paragraphs for each topic. 


E. 


Physiology of alcohol. ‘ 

1. Release of inhibitions, oxidation or destruction. 
2. Depressant effects. 

Psychology of alcohol. 

1. Release of inhibitions. 

2. Relaxation of social controls. 

Alcohol and Road Safety 


1. Accident facts. 
2. Effects of alcohol on driving. 


V - CREATING ATMOSPHERE AND TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


(Assuming parents and teachers are ready to accept the philosophy 
and willing to help attain the objectives of the Alcohol Education 
program) 


A. 


Awareness of teachable moments. 


1. Homemaking. 
2. Driver education. 
3. Biology.. 


Create class atmosphere. 


1. Specific questions. 
2. Clarification of teacher-students position in terms of 
objectivity of the course. 


Teaching techniques and activities. 


1. Self-inventory (written quiz). 
2. Submitted questions (written). 
3. . Newspaper clippings. | 
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Il - PAMPHLETS AND ARTICLES 


i - TEAT 


A. 


B. 


4. Discussions 
5. Panels. 
6. Use of kits. 


Summary. 


1. Individual evaluation for students and teachers. 


a. Knowledge.of cultural background. 
b. Change of factual knowledge. 

c. Awareness of our own attitudes. 
d. Change of attitudes. 


Alcohol, Science and Society (29 lectures with discussion, as 
given at the Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies), New 
Haven, Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1945; 6th 
printing, with a new preface, 1954. 


Raymond G. McCarthy and Edgar M. Douglass, Alcohol and 


Social ReSponsibility, New York, Thos. Y. Crowell and Yale 
Plan Clinic, 1949. 


Albion Roy King, Basic Information on Alcohol, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, Cornell College Press, 1953. 


John C. Ford, S.J., Man Takes a Drink, New York, P.J. 
Kenedy, 1955. 


Raymond G. McCarthy, Facts About Alcohol, Science Re- 
search Associates, 1951. 


Popular Pamphlets on Alcohol Problems, New Haven, Yale 
Center of Alcohol Studies (a series of factual pamphlets based 
on newest reports in the scientific literature prepared by 
leading authorities): 1. What Alcohol Problems Are; 2. What 
People Do About Alcohol Problems; 3. How Alcohol Affects 
the Body; 4. What the Body Does With Alcohol. Other titles. 


Jean Libman Block, "Alcohol and the Adolescent", in Parents ry 
Magazine, December, 1951. 


What You Should Know About Alcoholism, Public Health Serv- 
ice Publications No. 93 (revised 1954), UnitedStates Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


"Alcoholism, 1941-1951: A Survey of Activities in Research, « ~ 
Education and Therapy", Quarterly Journal of Studies on Al- 
cohol, 13 (1952), 421-511. 


This is A.A., Alcoholics —— Publishing, Inc., New 


York 14, N.Y. 


Raymond G. McCarthy, Discussion Guides for Questions 
“About Alcohol, New Haven, Yale Center of Alcohol Studies: 
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1. The Physiological Effects of Alcohol; 2. Community 
Opinions on Alcohol Problems; 3. Individual Attitudes Toward 


Alcohol. 
III - SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL PAMPHLET MATERIAL .- 


A. @hé Board of Education of the Methodist Church. 


B. The Department of Social Education and Action of the Board 
of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., es- 
pecially March, 1955: Soc. Progress. 


C. Northern Baptist Convention, Council of Christian Progress. 


D. Publications Division, Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, 52. 
Hillhouse Ave., Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 


E. National Committee on Alcoholism, 2 East 103rd St., New 


York, N.Y. } 

F. Association for the Kavancemen of Instruction about Alcohol 
and Narcotics, 52 Hilihouse Ave., Yale Station, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


G. Alcoholics Anonymous, P.O. Box 459, Grand Central Annex, 
New York, N.Y. 


H. Local A.A. in the Metropolitan Building, Flint 3, Michigan. 
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A AIAN REGIONAL MEETING 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Dean L. Barnhart 
Director of Education 
Indiana Section on Alcoholism 


The Role of the Church, the Home and the School in Alcohol Edu- 
cation was the theme of an AAIAN regional meeting, held at Indiana 
University Medical Center, Indianapolis, November 9-10, 1958, -with 
the Indiana Section on Alcoholism as host. While attendance was slim, 
much of value came out of the program. Aside from Hoosiers present, 
only the states of Michigan, Missouri and Connecticut were represented. 


Early on the list of events was a business session in which the 
advisability and worth of such gatherings was discussed, as a result of 
which came an invitation to meet in Missouri at a time and place to be 
fixed. Ralph Emerson Duncan, M.D., medical director of the Benjamin 
“Burroughs Ralph Foundation for Medical Research, Kansas City, and 
chairman of the Committee on Alcoholism of the Missouri State Medical 
Association, outlined plans to inaugurate an alcoholism program in his 
state. The proposed AAIAN meeting in Missouri then developed and 
various plans of attracting the attendance of workers who should be in- 
terested were discussed. $i 


At an open meeting Sunday evening in Rice Auditorium, Indiana 
Department of Health building, Youth Drinking was the general topic. 
Taking part were the Right Reverend John P. Craine, Bishop Coadjutor 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Indianapolis and member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Indiana Section on Alcoholism; Dr. Fred E. Lawrence, 
director of the Indiana Section; Dean L. Barnhart, educational director 
of the Section; Dr. George L. Maddox, Millsaps College, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi; and Dr. Robert Straus, University of Kentucky. The last 
named two were introduced by Dr. Lawrence, following a statement of 
AAIAN aims. Dr. Maddox discussed "Drinking in High School" and Dr. 
Straus talked on "Drinking in College, '' About 50 persons attended this 
session; which was followed by a social hour in the nearby Student 
Union building. ; 


A panel of six students from the alcohol and narcotics class of 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, (enrollment 6,000) with 
their instructor, Ivan Moreman, and Reuben Behlmer, director of the 
school's Department of Health and Physical Education, opened the Mon- 
day program. Divided opinion developed as the students were question- 
ed, but most admitted their friends drink and Mr. Behlmer said that a 
recent survey inthe school indicated 88% of the boys questioned and 58% 
of the girls had partaken of alcoholic beverages in some form or other. 


It was generally agreed, however, that drinking is not good for young. 


people. 
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The role of the home in alcohol education was brought before the 


meeting through a panel arranged by the Indianapolis Council of Parents 


and Teachers, with Mrs. Leonard Pearson as moderator, assisted by 
Mrs. A. R. Eckert, Mrs. Wm. Cannicott and David Smith. It developed 
that two of the participants were total abstainers and believed children 
should be taught this attitude. The others felt that substantiated facts 
should be put before teen agers, most of whom "will make up their own 
minds."' Much rich material came out of questions asked the panel by 
persons in the listening group. : 


An Indianapolis clerical panel marked that portion ofthe program, 
following lunch, devoted to the role of the church in the educational 
problem. The moderator was the Reverend Canon Frank V.H. Carthy 
(Episcopal) and the participants were the Reverend Jack McMahan 
(Disciples of Christ); Rabbi Morris Feldman (Conservative); Father 
Dennis Harrington (Roman Catholic) and the Reverend Robert C. Alex- 


ander (Presbyterian). Each stated his denomination's attitude toward 
drinking and outlined instruction, if any, offered young persons. In the 


ensuing discussion and question period, there was evidence of the be- 
lief that church people generally are adopting a more liberal attitude 
toward drinking; that all are opposed,to intoxication and alcoholism; 
thatthe alcoholic is sick and shouldbe helped, if possible, not punished; 
and again, that children should be taught along factual and scientific 
lines, always taking into consideration basic attitudes of the church 
with which they are associated. 


The concluding feature of the event was a summary of the pro- 
gram presented by Raymond G. McCarthy of the Yale University Center 
of Alcohol Studies. | 
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SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON 
ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


Vashti I. Cain 
Supervisor, Narcotics Education 
Mississippi Department of Education 


In 1954, three or four educators in the southern states felt it 
would be helpful for those in this area who were interested in instruc- 
tion about alcohol to exchange ideas. These people assumed the re- 
sponsibility of organizing an alcohol education conference which was 
held in Meridian, Mississippi and attendedby representatives from four 
southern states. The group was small and the program informal, but 
the conferees felt it had been worthwhile to the extent that a similar 
meeting was arranged for 1955. The Alabama State Department of 
Education served as host and the conference met in Montgomery. Other 
annual meetings were held on subsequent years in Atlanta, Georgia and 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


The fifth conference was held in Jackson, Mississippi in 1958 with 
the Mississippi State Department of Education as host. Representatives 
from four state departments. of education attended in addition to school 
administrators, college and high school classroom teachers, and one 
city council P.T.A. president. The majority ofthose attending were Yale 
alumni of the Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies. 


Progress was evidenced in the change of the informal program 
discussions over the five year period. The trend apparently had shifted 
from what is being done to an evaluation of existing programs. The 
1958 conferees were asking such questions as: What does research tell 
us about teenage drinking? What are the needs in alcohol education? 


Do we know what methods and techniques are most effective? To what | 
extent are administrators and classroom teachers interested in alcohol 


education? Of what concern is alcohol education to the community? 
What are the difficulties in developing programs of instruction about 
alcohol? How can they be overcome? What are the objectives of al- 
cohol education? How can they be achieved? Obviously, these ques- 
tions were not satisfactorily answered, but the fact that they were 
asked indicates the challenge of the future. 


Those who have consistently attended these meetings for five 


years find them rewarding. Tentative plans were made for a 1959 con- 
ference. | 
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AAIAN MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


A sustained drive to increase AAIAN membership, particularly 
to reach educators, .will be carried on during the months of February 
and March, An analysis of our membership list by the officers indi- 
cates that while our total enrollment remains around 200 paid-up 
members, there is a considerable turnover from year to year. It is 
difficult to understand our failure to maintain membership. Services 
have increased in the past two or three years. For example, regional 
meetings have been held, and the Newsletter expanded in number of 
pages. A book premium was distributed to all members in'1956, and 
additional materials have been enclosed with the Newsletter from time 


to time. 


During the next week or ten days, mailings to paid-up members 
will be started of a new collection of readings, Drinking and Intoxica- 
tion, published jointly by the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies and the 
Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. Considering the low membership fee of 
$2.00 annually, the officers are of the opinion that membership in the 
Association represents a bargain that has not yet been influenced by 
inflation. 


A revised membership application form is enclosed with this 
Newsletter, and a supply of them willbe mailedto officers andmembers 
of the Executive Board. Other leaders are needed in the membership 
drive, and you are each asked to do your part. Additional membership 
application blanks willbe mailed to you upon request, or sent to any ad- 
dresses you may indicate. A goal of 300 new members has been set 
for the drive. 


The new reader (500 pages, retail price $7.50) will be given as 
an inducement to new members who pay dues for two years in advance. 
This amounts to a total of $5.00 ($1.00 initiation fee, and $4.00 for 
dues). 

NEWSLETTER will become BULLETIN 
_ Beginning in 1959, the officers have voted to change the title of 
the Newsletter to The AAIAN Bulletin. This is based on the character 
of the publication, the increased number of pages, andthe stature which 
-it has now achieved, which puts it out of the category of a newsletter. 


Recently many requests have been received for additional copies 
of our publication. We are glad to fill these requests while supplies 
last, but it will be necessary to make a charge whenever any substan- 
tial quantities are involved. If requests can be received in advance of 
the printing, it is possible to save a good deal of money and lower the 
cost per copy considerably. One AAIAN member has placed a standing 
order for 150 copies, to be distributed to high schools in his state. If 
more such orders could be received, substantial savings could be ef- 
fected by ordering a large ies lo at the time the Newsletter (or Bul- 


letin) goes to press.. 
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Present Position 


narcotics: 


-Purpose and scope of agency 


Membership fee ($20. 00) paid 


Application for Membership in the 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF INSTRUCTION. 


ABOUT ALCOHOL AND NARCOTICS . 


Individual 


Name 


Address 


Education Degree(s) 


Present responsibility or interest in instruction about alcohol 


Initiation fee ($1.00) paid 


Date 


Membership fee ($2. 00) paid 


Date 


| Agency or Organization 


Name . 


Address . 


Name of executive officer 


Initiation fee ($5. 00) paid 
Date 


Detach and send to:. Professer John L, Miller, 206 Extension — 
Building, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin, 
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